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ADVERTISEMENT- 



Since the publication of the Author's Series of 
Readers, he has been solicited, by those interested 
ia elementary mstruction, to furnish a primary read- 
ing book, the lessons in which should be more sim- 
ple and easy than those contained in his Third Class 
Reader, and in other respects an appropriate intro- 
duction thereto. In compliance with these wishes 
the following little volume has been prepared. The 
lessons commence with words of not more than three 
letters, and terminate with dissyllables. It is hoped 
the style and sentiment will be found easy, and in- 
telligible, and interesting to the tender mbds of 
those for whom it is designed, as well as conducive 
to their moral improvement. 

It will be observed that to several of the first 
reading lessons, a spelling lesson also is subjoined* 



4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

This has been done merely as a sample; and to 
remind the teacher that the practice of exercising 
bis younger pupils in the orthography of the most 
prominent words in each lessun^^ immediately after 
they have read the same, is attended with much ad- 
vantage, and will be found, in no small degree, to 
promote their improvement in reading as well as 
spelling. 
June,, 1835. 
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LESSON I. 

The Bun. 

Can you eat a hot bun ? Yes, I can 
eat a hot bun, but I must not eat all of it. 

I can eat a bit of the bun, and Ann can 
eat a bit of the bun, and so we two can eat 
all the bun. Shall we eat it so ? 

The Cat. 

How did the cat get up on the bed ? 
Did you put her up? 

No, I did not put* her on it. She got 
up : I did not see how she did so. - 

She is a sad cat to get on the bed ; for 
a bed is not at all fit for a cat to lie on. 
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LESSON II- 

fke Wet Dttffi 

It is so wet to-chyt we can not go out 
'to play ; and we must stay here. 

By and by, if k k not wet, wc can go 
out, and walk. 

The sun is not out now at all. I can not 
see it. The sun was out at six and at ten : 
1 saw it then, but can not see ic now ; >riio 
air is so fudl of fog. 

The Top. • 

See my new top : how it can hum ! 

Can you put a top up ? / 

Yes, if 1 had one ; but I can not get a top 
to put up. Yow can buy one. 

No, Ned, I can not ; but you can buy eoo 
for me, if you will. 

Do buy me a top to hum as: yoor avm 
docB. 
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LESSON in. 

The BHnd Man. 

Why does that old man hold a dog, as he 
goes down the lane ? He does not seem to 
know his own way ; and how can he show 
the dog ? 

Oh, Tom ! it is the dog, which must show 
the man the way to go ; for the dog can see 
it, and will lead the man. 

The poor man can not see at all ; and he 
can not walk, but with that good dog to 
lead him, and take care of him. 
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LESSON IV. 

The Fat Hog. 

See how fat the old hog is ! He can but 
just get up in his sty, he is so big and so fat. 

He can lie down, and he can eat as he 
lies down, and he goes to sleep; but he 
can not tell how to get up, he b such a- 
fat old hog. 

O fie ! old hog ! Do not lie, and eat, and 
sleep so, all the day. 

The Fly. 

What is this on my hand ? It is not a 
wasp, nor is it a bee, nor is it a gnat, nor 
an ant. Look, how it runs! What can 
it be ? 

Oh, Ann ! it is but a poor fly. It will 
not hurt us. It wants some of our milk. 
Let it have some. 

You may take some of my milk, if you 
will, poor fly ! 
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LESSON V. 

The BidL 

Who caa tell haw to plaj at ball ? I haive 
a Dice ball, but I do not know the best way 
to play with it. Can you tell me, Ned ? 

Yes, I can, if you like to play my way ; 
but if you do not, try your own. It is a 
nice ball, but it is too soft for a boy to play 
with : it may do for my trap. 

Th£ Lost Nest. 

The poor bird has lost her nest. Some 
boy saw it on the bush, and took it, and all 
the eggs that she had lain in it. 

He did not want the nest, but he took it 
to play with the eggs. He will keep them, 
and hang them up. 

Do you see how sad the poor bird is ? and 
do you not hear her cry ? Poor bird ! I wish 
the boy had not seen your nest. 
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LESSON VI. 

The Sick Bay. 

' Look at that poor boy. How pale and 
how weak he is ! Why is he so pale ? 

He has been ill. He ate too much rich 
cake, and it has made him sick. 

If he had not done so, but kept a part of 
his cake for the next day, he need not have 
been so ill. 

But now, you see, he lies on his bed, and 
he can not get up, and walk out to hear the 
birds sing this fine day. 

He can not run, nor jump, nor play, but 
must lie on his bed for some days yet ; and 
it may be, that we shall not see him out for 
a long time. 

I hope, my son, you will not act like this 
boy, nor eat more than is good for you, that 
you may not look pale like him, nor feel as 
ill as he now does. 
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LESSON VU. 
The Pet Dog. 

Ann has a small dog, and she makes him 
her pet. When she has read her books and 
done her work, she takes him into the yard, 
where he jumps and plays as she bids him. 

She has been at play with him, and now 
they are both set down to rest. He is a good 
dog, and is quite fond of Ann. 

He knows how to please her with his 
tricks and play ; and once, when Ann fell in 
the pond, he set up a howl, and brought the 
men from the next field to help her out. 

So you may be sure they are good friends ; 
and if you wish to please Ann, you must 
take care to treat her dog; well. 
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LESSON vm. 

The Ramble. 

The duck is in the pond ; it will kill the 
gold fish that are in it. — ^Ducks eat fish as 
well as corn. Let us go and sit on that 
bank ; and then we can see them. 

Oh ! it is quite cold ; we will go back, and 
call at the farm, and get a cup of warm milk. 

Oh ! yes, let us go ; I am so fond of new 
milk! 

Do you see that colt in the park ? It is 
full of play. Mind what you do ; it may kick 
you, and do' you much hurt. 

. Stop ! we must not go that way ; that dog 
may run at us, and bile us. 

We can go up the hill, then turn to the 
left, and pass by the mill, if it will not be 
too dark; or we can fun off to the barn, 
and go back in the cart, if the man has not 
left work. 
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LESSON IX. 
The Cat and Dog. 

See, Ann, what a fine large cat ! Touch 
her : — how sleek she is ! What a soft fur 
skin she has ! Take care ; she has sharp 
claWs. If jou are kind, she will not hutt 
yoa. 

Tell the maid to bring her some milk ; she 
Is fond of those that feed her. Cats can 
catch mice in the dark. Do not nurse her 
up in your lap. If you do, she will catch no 
mice. 

George, here comes the great dog. He 
barks, but be will not hurt you. He does 
not much like the cat. Puss puts np her 
back at him: now see how fond he is: 
pat him. 

He wags his tail, and licks my hand. 
Though he fawns, he is not false. He likes 
to ''go out with us by day. He takes care 
of the house by night. But he must not 
come in the room. John, give him some 
bones in the yard. 



fine sleek bring George false 
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LESSON X. 
Setoing. 

Pray, may I sew to-day ? 

Yes ; what do you wish to sew ? 

I wish to hem a frill for your cap. Is not 
this a new cap ? and I see it has no frill. 

You may make the frill for me ; I shall 
like to wear a frill that you have made. Here 
is a bit of cloth which will make a nice frill. 
You must hem it. I will turn it down for 
you, but take care not to soil it. 

Wash your hands, and take care to wipe 
them dry. Now sit down on your low stool. 
Not there ; you can not see if you sit with 
your back to the light. Now you may go 
on. You will see best here by my side. 

You must join these two bits with a seam ; 
and when you have done as far as this pin, 
bring it to me to look at. 

I have done as far as you told me. 

It is well done for so young a child ; and 
if you take pains, as you have done to-day, 
you will soon sew well. 

I wish to sew weJl, for then 1 can help 
you to make caps, and frocks, and I hope to 
be of some use to you. 
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LESSON XI. 

The New Book. 

Here is a nice new book for Jane. She 
may look at it ; and she may read in it ; and 
sh3 may keep it for her own ; but then she 
must be good, and do as we bid her, and try 
to read well. 

Now, Jane, are you not glad to have a 
book of your own ? Will you not try your 
best to learn all that is in it? See, there are 
fine cuts in it. 

Here is a man ; and there is a fine horse ; 
and here, too, is a girl and a dog. The book 
tells you a great deal of the ways of the 
horse and the rest. I hope you will like to 
read it. 

Good boys and girls are fond of their 
books, and keep them nice, and lore to read 
them. 
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LESSON XII. 

The Old Sheep cmd Lmh. 

Ons day, an old sheep, with her young 
lamb, was in a field with the rest of the 
flock. The sun was warm, and the lamb 
was quite gay, and full of play. 

It ran here and there, up and down, round 
and round ; but it ran most by the hedge, as 
it was a warm spot, and the high hedge 
kept off the wind. 

At last the lamb, in its glee, ran quite in-to 
a bush, full of thorns, and the thorns took 
hold of its coat, and held it fast, so that it 
could not get free. 

The old sheep, who was not far off, 
heard it bleat, and ran to it to help it ; but 
in vain did the old sheep pull the bush : she 
could not set her lamb free. 

At last the sheep left the bush, and ran 
as fast as she could to the next field, where 
was a ram with horns. She told the ram 
(that is, she told him in her way) the sad 
case of her lamb. 

The ram ran with her to the bush, and, 
with his horns, set the poor lamb free, with 
the loss of some of its wool. I dare $ay 
the lamb went no more to that bu$h. 
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LESSON xm. 

Aimce. 

If you have any who are so kind as to 
taKe care of you, and to teach you, and to do 
you all the good they can, you must thank 
them, as well as God, for it. 

You must mind what they say to you, and 
do as they bid you. You must do this, as 
well when you are out of their sight, as 
when they see you. 

You must not look sour, nor look cross, 
when they bid you do what you do not like ; 
and you must not cry nor fret, when "they 
will not give you all that you wish to have. 

You are too young, yet, to know, as well 
as they do, what is good for you to have, or 
what is right for you to do. 

Do not vex those who are so kind to you. 
Try to make them glad. And as they took 
care of you when you were young, so you 
ought to take care of them, and help them, 
when they grow old. 
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The Boys and fVog^A Fable. 

Some boys took up stones to pelt a frqg ; 
and thus it ssiid to them : 

"Boys! why do you pelt us? We do 
not hurt you, nor wish to do it. 

*' You should do as you would be done 
by. Would you like to have a stone 
thrown at you ? Hurt no one ; but be kind 
and good to all. 

** Think what you do : we frogs can feel 
as well as you l)oys. We live in this pondy 
and do no harm : be good, and leave us hero 
in peace.'^ 



Aunt. How is this ? Can frogs speak ? 

Boy. They can croak, and make a noise, 
but they can not speak ; can they, aunt ? 

Aunt. No, my dear; but this man says 
for the frog what we may think the poor 
thing would say, if it could speaks 

Boy. Why, aunt? 

Aunt. To teach you, my dear. I hope 
you would not hurt or vex the things whick 
jrou meet witli» If yon do as you wish loiie 



done by, you will be a good boy, and we 
shall all love you. 

Boy, I wish Jack, and Ned, and George, 
to be kind to me : I wish them to let me see 
their things, and play with them. 

Aunt. Then you know what you should 
do to please Jack, and to please — 

Boy. O, yes ! aunt. I should lend them 
my toys and books, and what is fit for them 
to have ; and I will do so. 



The Evening. 

We will take a walk in the fields. Shall 
we go up the lawn, and by the grove, and 
over the plain, and down the vale ? The 
milk-maid goes home with her p^il, and the 
sheep now go to their fold. 

The boys and girls play on the green, while 
the old sit and talk on the seat, and tell over 
the deeds of their youth, nor think of the 
toils of the day. 

The birds sing as they go to rest. Now 
the ran has quite hid his face. Now the 
seat and the spire grow dim. We will bow 
i»m back to our home. The chills of night 
will 90011 trooie on. 
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LESSON XV. 



The Cow. 



Come, let us go and see John milk the 
cow. May we have some of the nice new 
milk ? 

Yes, you may. Take your cup, and he 
will fill it for you. See you do not tease 
him, but wait till he can give it to you. 

How still the cow stands, while John 
takes the milk from her! She is a good 
friend to us. She gives the best of food for 
boys and girls. 

We must take good care of the cow, and 
be kind to her, and not let her want for 
food or drink. 



She likes to feed on the fresh, green grass, 
and to lie down in the shade pf a great tree, 
and chew the cud. 

She likes to wade in tiie pond when the 
day is hot, er stand in the cool brook, and 
drink the stream, as it flows fre$h and pure 
from the springs. 



LESSON XVI. 

Spring. 

How sw^eet the day ! how fine and mild ! 
The rose puts forth its leaves. The fruit- 
trees are thick with bloom. The snow-drop 
grows up at our feet. Sweet scents float on 
the soft gale. 

Take James and Ann on the ' lawn. 
Hark, James ! what hum do we hear ? It is 
a hive of bees : how busy they are ! The 
bees sip their sweets from the blooms ; 
tliey form small cells with wax; they 
toil all the days that are fair ; when cold, 
they, keep close to their hives. 

The vine climbs up the high wall; the 
hop climbs round the tall poles; the rose, 
though so sweet, has a thorn ; the bee, with 
its sweets, has a sting. 
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LESSON XVIL 
Summer. 

The cold dews have left the earth. Now 
the high sun darts his beams. The flocks 
and herds seek the cool shade. The fruits 
are now red on the trees. The meads are 
thick with high grass. 

The sweet hay scents all the vale. The 
swains and maids make the hay. The hay- 
cock shades them at their meals. Let us 
toss the new mown grass. Let us sit down 
on the new made hay. 

The cool stream winds through the vale ; 
the gay barge skims down the stream ; soft 
sounds float on the still air. Let us sit down 
in the cool shade. Then we will go home 
througli the grove. 



LESSON XVIIL 

The Diick. . 

Have you seen the duck on her nest? 
She sits near the wall of the yard. She has 
eggs in her nest, ^nd she sits on them to 
k«ep them warm. And what is the use of 
this, do you think ? 
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Why, to make them come to life. .She 
has been there, as you see her now, for the 
last ten days. 

When she has kept her eggs warm, in this 
way, for four weeks, the shell of the egg will 
break, and the old duck will help to peck 
it off. 

At last, out will come a young live duck ; 
one out of each shell. So she will then have 
ten young ducks of her own, if she sits 
well till that time, for she has ten eggs in 
her nest. 

God makes her know this, and has made 
her to love her young so well, that she does 
not mind the long time she must stay on her 
nest, till they come out of the egg shell. 

They must love her, and do all that she 
would have them do. And I dare say they 
will do so, for God has made them know that 
they must. 
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LESSON XIX. 

The Horse. 

Here is a fine horse, just gone out to 
grass. How high he holds his head ! How 
can they catch the horse when they want to 
ride him ? Were we to try to run up to him, 
he would fly off to the end of the field, and 
be out of our reach. 

But 1 wilVtell you how they would 4o it. 
A man would take a sieve full of corn, and 
go near to the horse; and then he would 
shake l\\^ sieve, and say. Come, come, jpomc. 

And when the • horse saw the cojrn, he 

wodfd want to eat some; and then, as lie 

"^ put his head down to eat out of the sieve. 
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^ thieiov he wc^I4 be c<Nag^ht« 

But the horse need not fear to be caught* 
He will be led to a- warm barp, and will 
have a good bed of straw to lie on, and be 
well fed with ni^a hay and corn. 



LESSONt XX, 
The W(ilk.f' 

IV^ i9 a;fioa day ; let us walk out* What 
H bbie sky ! iv>t a cloud to be sem* SiImU 
"im go tQ the fields or the park ? $hiill ym 
walk 00 the. pHan, or the hill ? Let us go up 
to the farm yard, 

Noiw, JameH, what a fine view we have! 
The; sheep feed on the high hiUs ; the l?unb9 
frisk near their dams ; the OQW lows for her 
lost c^f ; the hfxcm neighs wh^n led to the 
field. 

The ywmg bUd§ hq) on the sprays the 
ducks swim in the great pond. See, the 
•flie$- play on the clear s^tream. The stream 
runs over the smooth stones. James, do not 
go too near the pond< 

Do OH run In the high grass, nor sit down 
on the cold ground. See, the sun now set9 
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in tne west. He shines on the top of the 
spire, and gild& the tops of the high trees. 



I^pSSON XXI. 
The Wet Bee. 

Girl. Oh, look at this poor bee on the 
fence ! It is hurt, but it is not dead, for it 
moves, but I do not think it can fly. What 
do you think ails it ? 

Mother. That poor bee came out of his 
hive, when he should have staid at home in 
it. The sun shone warm ; but soon a cloud 
came, and it grew cold, and the rain fell, and 
made the bee wet, and so weak that he 
could not get back to his hive, which is 
a great way off. So he stops here till the 
sun shall shine out. 

Oirl. But if the sun should not come 
to day, what can the poor bee do then ? 

Mother. Why, then, Ann, I fear the 
thing will die, for it is quite weak. 

GiH. But can we not help it, and take it 
back to its warm hive ? 

Mother. No, we can do it no good at all, 
^for we do not know which is its own hive ; 
and if we were to put it in the wrong one. 



eout 
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die bees there would soon kill it ; for bees 
fight You must^ mind how you touch bees^ 
for they have sharp stings; and if they fear 
that you will hurt them, they can sting you ; 
which would give you much pain. 

GirL I should not like that at all, and so 
I will not touch them ; but I wish I could 
help this poor bee to its home, for I think it 
will die here. 

Mother. You are a good child ; but you 
must leave it now, for you can do it no good. 

I hope the sun will come out, so that all 
these poor bees can reach their hives. Come, 
now we will go. 



^ LESSON XXII. / 
Autumn. 

See, the trees bend with ripe fruits. The 
wheat looks bright like gold. The ears are 
now ripe on the stem ; they bend down the 
tall stalk. The ears are now full of ripe 
wheat. 

The men now reap the high grain ; th^i 
they tie it up in lai^e heaps. See the 
sheaves, how thick they stand; the team 
goes home with the lo$ul. The poor come 
and glean in the fields. 
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Sde the i^ta^bs in the jfoiHi yard. TIte 
hs^e batms dre Ml of gmin. The ^oft wms 
^ spread tfa the bank. L^t Us ^t down nMr 
the^treani. The ^vm^ ring with tte tbbte 
of joy. 




LESSON xxin. 

TIfte Careless Scholar. 

Yw do toot Teaid well to day. If ycu«*) 
not try to read, you will be a dunce, ffid no 
^ene w&l love you or care^nMK* for yon. 

Biing me your b06k, thiit I may mtiAk 
•year place : now ^go and sift down tm iM^ 
«eat; iMKt you need «ot gctt toonear diPe dwr, 
as you may take cold. 
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. LfOok at your hands ; how black they are I 
When did you wash them ? Not to-day, I 
think ; and your face and neck are quite as 
bad. You must come here with your face 
and hands clean. 

It is a shame for a child like you not to be 
neat and cleaii ; and I shall not like it if you 
come so late ; it is now more than half past 
nine o'clock. 

Do not stop on the road as you come to 
school. Do not play with those who are 
rude in the street, lest you should be thought 
as rude as they. 

If you do not mind what I say to you, I 
shall put a cap on your head, and you will 
look like George, who stands on the stool 
there. 

LESSON XXIV. 

Winter. 

It is a fine clear day, though cold. The 
frost is hard on the ground. Charles, call 
James and Ann to me. Where are your 
jiats and coats ? Let us take a walk round 
the park. 

The trees are now stripped of their leaves. 
The birds sit still on the boughs. The ice 
hangs from the high roof; the snow and ice 
3» 
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iMae » the s»n. See,^ the Koys slMie, and 
&e ttenrsRate. 

Harl r db you heat the sarmd df the hom» 
tfie noise of the hounds and the grni ? Now 
I feel for the poor bh-ds and the hare. Here 
are the sweet cows, and the form jrard. 
Feed them wefl, John, with nice hay; for 
ail the grass is hid with the snow. 



LESSON XXV. 
The Rainy Day,. 

CMcl. O DEAR ! now the rain is come ; 
t fear it will be a wet day, and then we cant 
not go oat to play at all. What shall- we do 
in doors all day long ? I wish it would not 
raun, for I do not love wet days. 

Mother. And I do not love boys who find 
fault and look cross when it rains. 

Rain does good*, and it is the gift of God, 
who sends it. If there were no rain^ there 
would soon be bo food ; grass wootd not 
grow, and corn^ would not come up : meti^ 
afnd beasts, and birdb, would die for want of 
water to drink. 

We should be glsul of rain, afid^ be sure 
lliat God knows best when to send it, and 
when it will dousrthe mosO good. 
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Y((»Metf n6t be out of Soots i^Aaie laiu 
iail% but may please your-self in the houise. 

You hfaire a nice warm home to keep yo<i 
dry, and books and toys to play with, whife 
you are m doors. 

And! when the rain is past, thett yo» msgr 
go out, and see how gay all things look ; hew 
fresh and how sweet ; and the sun will shine 
more bright than it did be-fore. Why, then, 
should you look cross when it rains ? 



LEaSON XXVI 
Tke Hat Dag. 

jBiMjr* How hot it is to dby ! The sun 
shines sM^wasm that it makes my head ache, 
if I take off my bat ; smd it is so hot that I 
can BDC bear it on. 

What shall I do ? I can not drivd my iioop ; 
nor work in my gar-den ; nor play at bat and 
badl ; and there is no wind at all, so that I 
can not fly my kite. 

What is there that I can play at, this hot 
day ? I wish you would tell me what to do.. 

JShifker, Poor boy ! you seem to be quite 
ptit out of aft your playi^. I can tell' yoa 
what to da, which you may like aa weil aft . 
thKie' thiiigs^ which y ofi can' not do* 



ss 
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You may come with mp to the great oak 
tree, which will shade us from the hot sun ; 
and bring your new map to put up, while 1 
work and read. 

We shall find the time will not seem long : 
it ^ill soon grow more cool, for the sun is go- 
ing down. Then we can walk ; or you may 
work, run, and do as you like. 




LESSON XXVIL 



Evening Prayer. 

At the close of the day, before you go to 
sleep, you should not fail to pray Ho God to 
keep you from sin and from harm. 

Il ou ask your friends for food and drink. 



ttid 'toofes and clothes ; mA wh^n ttey gife 
yim these thin^ydu thank th^m^aadlwe 
them for the good they do you. 

So you ^hoold ask ymt God for those 
Atngs ivhidi he can give you, and which m> 
mie eke c^ngive you. 

Ydu should Bsk him for life, and health, 
and strength; and you should pray to him 
to keep ydur feet from the ways of sin and 
(shame. 

You should tkank him for all his good 
gifts; and learn, while young, to put your 
triBSt in him ; and the kind care of God will 
be with you, both in your youA and in yoor 
0ldage. 

LESSON XXVIIL 

A Bad Habit cured. 

Miss BsfoWN was a child of free yeaiBs 
old. She had a bad trick, which she at last 
got rid of, but npt till it had been the cause 
of great pain to her. 

She would taste of all things she thought 
might be good to eat. She "Was told not to 
do so, but ^till i^e* w^t 4fn. 

If she sarw^a eup or a ^^ads with 4X)me 

4<Ung 490 drink •- 'm it,- she would take a sip of 

it; H she found a plate, she would bke/dr 
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break a part of what was in it ; and though 
she did not find them all i^ice, still she went 
on in this way» 

At last, she one day came into a room 
where was a glass of what she thought was 
wine. She took a sip in great haste, and 
wlien sh^ had done so, she cried out in great 
pain. 

This stuff was not to drink, and it took all 
the skin off her lips, her mouth, and her 
throat : had she drank much more, it would 
have cost her her life. 

She could not eat or drink, but with great 
pain, for more than a week ; and the pain 
was such that she could not eat much, so 
that she grew thin, pale, and weak, and felt 
quite ill. 

All this led her to think how wrong she 
had been, and that it all came from her own 
bad tricks. So she said, I will leave off these 
ways : and I hear she has kept her word. 



LESSON XXIX. 
The Shoe String. 

Aunt. Jane, why do you cry ? 

Jane. I have lost my shoe string. 

Aunt. Well, it is of no use to cry : look 



ifi>rit 
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Jant. I have done so, and I can not find, 
it I want to walk out with Charles, and . 
ny string is lost. 

AvLKii. When had you it last 1 

Jane. I had it when I was at play last , 
night. It came ouft of my shoe, and I did 
not like to stop just then to put it in. I ran 
out of the room to go to tea, and left it on. 
the floor; and now that I want it, I can not ^ 
find it. 

What can I do ? Mother gave me a new ' 
pair of shoe strings last week, and told me to 
take care of them ; and she said, ^^ Jane, take 
care of these strings, for I can give you no 
more if you lose them." 

And now I have lost one' ; I can not walk 
out, for my shoe will not keep on ; it slips, 
o^ when I lift my foot from the ground, sO" 
that I must go slip, slip, slide, slide, to keep» 
it on at all. 

We were to have gone to see the wild' 
beasts, and now I must stay at home. They 
will not wait for me, I know. How bad 
Ann was to sweep my shoe string in-to the 
fire ! I am sure she did, for how else can it 
have been lost? It is all her fault. 

Aunt. No, Jane, it is all your own fauTtr 
if you had put the string in your shoe w sooa 
as it came out, you would not have lost it« 



M 
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But what is t\iis hhifk string the ofat h^, get 
to play with? 

Jane. O dear me, it is my string ! Pm^ 
puss, how did you get my. shoe string? SJie 
lUAist have found it on the floor. It is wet 
aqd torn, but it will just hold my shoe oa my 
foot, But now they ar^ gone, and have \^i 
i xne at honie. 

AmU Well, dry your tears. Be njeat, axd 
take care of your things in future ; and thej* 
jou will have all that you want at all tiiaes. 



'K 




LESSON XXX. 

The Seal. 

George Bliss was a good lads ^^^ b^ 
father one day gave him a new book| in 
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which were cuts both of birds and of fishes; 
he did not know what to think of the seal ; 
for, said he, " it does not look much like a fish, 
and I am quite sure it is not a bird. Do, sir, 
tell me about it." 

. "A seal, my dear," said his father, "is in part 
like a beast, and in part like a fish ; it lives on 
land and in the sea ; but it is most like a fish, 
as it seems to like best to live in the sea. 

" Its head is round like that of a man ; it 
has teeth like those of a dog, and its eyes are 
large and bright; its ears are two holes in 
the head, and in its shape, it becomes smaller 
near the tail. 

" It has black hair, which shines as if oil had 
been put on it. Some seals are black, and 
some have spots on their coats. 

" They have four feet ; the two hind feet 
are more like fins. They use. these hind feet, 
or fins, when they swim ; but they seem to 
be of no use to them, when they are on land. 

^^ They live on fish, and are found in the 
north seas. They are caught for the sake 
of their skins, and the oil which their fat 
yields." 

"Now, pray tell me," said George, ** how all 
this is known ; for it must be a sad cold place 
to live in ; and I think no one would be found 
to live there from choice." 
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** There are men, my son,'' said his father, 
^f who go in ships ip all lands, both hot and cold, 
to learn this,an4 much more than I can tell 
you ; but once ^ ye^r, ships are sent to these 
seas, to catch whales and seals for the sake 
pf the skins, m^ of the oil their fat gives out ; 
^nd they thus see md lejarn much that is of 
jgreaf ^se^ )>oth to them and the rest of the 
world," 

LESSON XXXI. 
The Nest of Young Birds. 

S£E ! what has that man got in \m hand ? 
It is a ji^^i of yonng birds. I wonder whai 
%c is going to do with t:hem. I hope he will 
not kill them : pppr little bird^ ! wh^t a wiskr- 
q4 in^Oy to take them from their parents ! 

I dare say he will be careful of them* aod 
pwt th^m w a cage, and feed them, till thejr 
C90 eat; aod then, perhaps, he will sell 
them, for tb^y are lark^, an4 will sooaietimes 
sing very s\yiBet|y, 

pqt he qannoi; taJ^e so much e^fe of them, 
nor feed them so well as the old birds can. 
l^esi(]^$i.it 3eeip3 ^o hard to shut them up in 
a cage, and not to let them fly about in the 
air, as other birds do ! 

Now he has put the nest on the bank^ and 
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19 gotiti to his work and left them ; and, I de- 
dare, hew are the* old birds come to feed 
them. Oh J I am so happy; I wish they 
could carry them back, but they can not. 

I will go and ask the man to sell them to 
me ; and if he will, I will buy them and 
take them back to the place he took them 
from ; and that will please the dd birds, t 
am sure. 



LESSON XXXH. 
The Dove and the Ant— A Fable. 



A VWM MXTy, who came ta ai brook to 
drinky stepped so i^ in bar hasHe Aat she 
fell m; aad thesis is pa doitbt bvt she would 
have lost her life had it not be«n for a dbvc, 
who broke off a small twig from a tree,^ and 
dropped it in, so that the ant got o» the top 
of it, and rode safe to shore. 

In a few days^ time^ a irKincame with his 
nets and hb snsiFes, and would ha^e catight 
the kind dove, and made an end of her. 
But the ant, who stood close by him, and 
saw what he was at^ crept v^ his legs as fast 
as she could, and gave him a smart twinge 
with her sting. "For myw,'' thought she, 
a is the time, and I will save my dear frieadi 

ifldlQ^OFit," 
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So, as soon as the man felt the pain, he 
made a start, ^nd the good dove took fright^ 
flew off, and got safe home to her nest. 

Moral. 
Learn from hence to help those who are 
in need, as much as you can. If you do a 
good man a good turn when it falls in your 
way, you will make him a sure friend to 
you ; and though weak and poor, you may 
find his help when you think of it least, and 
want it most. 




LESSON XXXIII. 

The^ Passionate Boy. 

Never get in a rage. Jane and Charles 
were at play. Charles had a wish to see 
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Jane's doll. But he did not ask her for it, as 
a good boy would have done, but pxt oat his 
hand to snatch iu 

Jane did not like this. She rose up, and 
ran rocrnd the room with the doll in her 
arms. Charles rose and ran too ; and when 
he tried to snatch the doll, he fell on the 
floor, and» hurt his head. At last, when he 
made out to catch her, and seize the doH, 
he was so out of breath, and so miK^h in a 
rage, that he tore off its arm. 

Jane held up her hands and cried while he 
did this ; and when he had thrown it on the 
floor, in came their mother, to see what all 
this noise was for. 

When she came to know all the truth 
about the doll, Charles was shut up in his 
room for a whole day ; and there he learnt 
that it was not best to get in a rage, nor to 
snatch what he might just as well ask to 
have. 

LESSON XXXIV. 

A ChiWs Mormng Song. 

Holy Father, God of love, 
Dwelling in the realms above, 
For His sake who died for me^ 
Hear an iniant pray to Thee. 
. 4» 
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Praise be Thine, for Thou hast kept 
Me in safety whilst I slept, 
And, from slumbers of the night, 
Woke me to the morning's light. 
Lord, be with me through th^ day, 
Lest my footsteps go astray ; 
Keep me pure without, within. 
Free from thoughts and deeds of sin. 
So shall I, with Thee to guide. 
Walk with wisdom by my side. 
And pursue that holy way 
Which shall lead to endless day. 
Then, my Father, hear my prayer ; 
Take my soul into thy care ; 
And, through Him who died for jne^ 
Let me live, O God, to Thee. 



LESSON XXXV. 
A Bad Boy punished. ^ 

Frank. O, mother, look at that boy in 
the tree. 

Mother. You should not climb trees, little 
boy ; you will tear all your clothes, and your 
father and mother, I dare say, have to work 
hard to get them for you. Come down, and 
let me speak to you. 

Bay. Let me get this bird's nest first. 
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Charles. O, do not touch the bird's nest. 

Bay. And why not ? I found it out, and I 
have a right to take it. 

Mother. You are a rude boy, and a bad 
one, too, I fear. Why should you rob the 
poor bird of its nest ? 

Charles. Look, mother ! he has got hold 
of the nest ; and see ! there are some young 
birds in it ; and hark ! what a sad cry the old 
ones make for them, as they fly from branch 
to branch round the boy's head. 

Mother. Pray do not hurt them. Come 
down, and I will give you more than the 
birds are worth. 

Charles. Do, mother. 

Mother. What would you say, little boy, 
if some one were to find out your home, and 
were to take you from your father and moth- 
er, in spite of all the shrieks and cries which 
you or they might make ? 

Boy. Why, as to that, not much ; but what 
do you mean to give me ? 

Mother. Do you not know that those poor 
birds, whose nest you now want to take, have 
flown miles and miles, day by day, to pick 
up twigs, and .moss, and hay, and bits of 
wool, to build it with ? 

Boy. There is no wool in it that I can see. 

Mother. Fie* fie ! you are a bad boy ; and 
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God, who seesr yov da iU^ will one daj ooake 
yov feel for ail the pain you give to those 
poor birds. Come, my desurs, it is time fom 
us to tarn back* 

The next day, when Frank and Chark» 
went to school, they were told that a boy 
had been found dead in a lane close by the 
towB. It was the boy ttey had seen in the 
tiee! 




LESSON XXXVI. 

The Bible is sacred. 

There is a country a great way off called 
Englacnd ; and it is ruled by a king. WilHam 
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the Fourth is now the king of England ; but 
many years ago, there was a very young king 
of that country, who was called Edward the 
Sixth. 

He was a very good and pious youth ; asr 
you will believe when you hear my story. 

This young king was one day reading in 
his library, when he wished to reach for a 
book which was on a very high shelf. He 
called to one of his friends, who was with 
him, to bring something for him to stand on, 
so that he might reach the book. 

His friend brought a very large and thick 
Bible. But Edward would by no means 
place his foot upon the sacred book, and told 
his friend, sternly, that it was unfit that he 
should trample under his feet that, which he 
ought to treasure up in his head and heart* 



LESSON XXXVII. 
The Prize. 

Mother. Well, Frank ; well, Charles ; I 
hope you have both been good boys to day. 

Frank. Yes, mother, that- we have. 

Charles. I can speak for Frank, mother. 

Frank. Yes, and / can speak, too ; just 
let me say one word in your ear, mother. 



Mcthif. Wefl, ^h»t fe it ? 

Fr€cnk. Cha/les has got a prisjse to day. 

Mmker. A pife^ J 

Frank. Yes, and it is a nice new ktodfc. 
I wisb 1 <io^)A ^j fhilfg^ like Charles, tad 
thea I ^«)iiMr have » netr book te^^ 

MtfAer, Ym k¥K)W yoci are liot ais; old as 
he i» : when jou ^e at bis sge, yeti iPirili d(» 
as Well^ I have tio dotrbt^ 

i>tt«*; Bb yo» ibkik 1 sfeall? O, h6w 
glad i stHdk b^ ! Wert^ft^try^n^^^l 
am sure. 

vim new book, mmh Fmiik h^ toM me^ ef? 

ChmUs^ lUa^ it is^ unolfef^f it is 
^'-Hyiatts iM Frosc." 

Mniker. ^« Hytms^ in Pvose ! '^ TroAy^ it is 
one of the foeii^ bookiS yofifig fblks. caa ban;- 
And how did you gain this prize ? 

Charles. I had hurt my hand, you know, 
so that I could not write, and was told to 
learn one of the Hymms a* a kind of task. 

Frank. Yes, mother, and he said it so 
well that he won the book. 

Msither^ Yott are a good boy ; and jqxx 
ha»e Iliads your inother qcwte happjF.. By 
and by^ I will bear yoa say the lines* 

Frtrnk. So do^ mo«bert for they aie nry 
gpod words, aod I sfaafl bc^ truly glad taiiaar 
them again. 
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LESSON XXXVIII, 

Alfred's Return. 

Thc: tenth of Juae was tb^ day fi^ed for 
Alfred Worthy to retprn from school, aod 
p2U5$ th^ holidays at his father's bouse ; wd 
hjs little sister Sarah could talk of ootbiog 
l^t Alfred's return. 

Are yon sure, father, says she, Alfred wHl 
come home to day. Do look at his letter 
pnce more. Does it say Thursday ? Well, 
it i^ very strange, I think, that he is not here» 
3a|ly says it is half past four o'clock, a»<i 
gny horse would have brought him ten milei 
before this. 

) bgve .beep watching for him, till I am 
fluite tjr^d ; and so now I will try to finish 
the work whiob I left. He is very slow not 
Ip be b^re before this; I have taken wdb 
pains, too, to get every thing ready fpr bind. 

I have cleared out the little closet for his 
school-books; I have weeded his garden, 
and made it look so neat, that I think he will 
scarcely know it a^n ; and I have got all 
my little presents ready to show him. O 
dear, it is so provoking diat he does not 
lagane! 

What a ereat deal we phall bs^ve tp say 1» 
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each other ! Do you know any of those fine 
stories he toW us last holidays? Brother 
Alfred knew many things then, but I dare 
say he knows much more now. 

What a nice story that was of the little 
girl, who made a very silly choice about a 
purple jar! She would have the jar instead 
of a pair of new shoes ; and when she had it, 
she was sorry, for the jar was of no use to 
her, and her shoes daily grew worse and 
worse, till they were quite worn out. 

And one day, when her father was going 
to take her and her brother to see the new 
glass-house, her shoes were so bad she could 
not keep them up at the hed, and was forced 
to stay at home. 

She then found out, when it was too late, 
that the shoes would have been of much 
more use to her than the jar. — ^But hark ! 
there is a chaise at the gate : it is Alfred : O, 
father, he is come ! 



LESSON XXXIX. 

TJie Sender. 

- As a little boy was walking with his 
mother, one day, he saw a spider with itg 
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legs all packed close to its body : he did not 
know what it was, and was going to pick 
it up. 

His mother forbade him, lest he should 
hurt the spider. She told him that the poor 
creature had rolled itself up from fear ; that, 
if he stood still, he would soon see the spi- 
der move. 

The little boy kept close and quiet for 
some time, watching the spider : he saw it 
unfold, first one leg, then a second, till, at 
last, they were all loose, and away it ran. 

His mother then told him a great deal 
about the cunning tricks of spiders. She 
talked to him, also, of other insects, which 
disguise themselves, to escape the dangers 
which they meet with. 

She picked up a wood-louse, and gently 
laid it on his hand. ^^ There," said she, 
^^you see the wood-louse roll itself into a 
little ball, like a pea : let it lie awbilei and 
when it thinks you do not observe it 

Boy. Ah, jnother, it begins to unroll 
now. — O ! it will run away : shall I not 
hold it? 

Mother. No, my dear, you would hurt it 

Boy. I would not hurt any creature, 
mother. 

Mother. No, surely. — HE, who made 
5 
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jou, made all creatures, even the little in* 
lects, to be happy ; and we nmst fierer mO' 
lest tiiem without cause. 



LESSON XL. 

Ahram and Lot. 

Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and gold. And .Lot also, who went witk 
Abram, had flocks and herds, and tents* 
And the land was not able to bear them, 
that they might dwell with each other. 

And those who kept the cattle of Abram, 
had a strife with those who kept Lot's cattle. 
And Abram said unto Lot, '^ Let us have no 
strife, and let those who keep our cattle have 
no strife with each other. 

** Is not the whole land before thee ? Go, I 
pray thee, from me : if thou wilt take to the 
left hand, then I will go to the right ; or if 
thou go to the right hand, then I will go tQ 
the left." 

And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the plain of Jordan ; that it had much water 
every where. Then Lot chose him all the 
plain of Jordan ; and Lot moved east. And 
they parted from each other. Abram dwelt 
la the land of Canaan^ and Lot dwelt in the 
^ties of the plain. 
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LESSON XLI. 

The Affectionate Cat. 

Th£ eat is thought by many persons to be 
cnie]) and not grateful for i^vors. She i» 
not so fond of her ni<ister or mistress as a 
dog ; but if we treat her well, she soon be^ 
comes fond of us. 

There was once a cat brought up in a 
man's house, that became very friendly to 
the oldest child, a little girl, who used to 
play with her. When she got hurt in their 
sports, she did not bite, nor scratch, nor 
show any anger about it. 

She used to catch a mouse and bring to hev 
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friend alive, and, if she wanted to take it 
away, the cat would let it run, and wait to 
see whether she was able to catch it. If she 
did not, the cat darted at it, seized it, and laid 
it again before her. And so they played as 
long as the child pleased. 

At length the little girl was taken sick. 
The cat staid by her bedside. When she 
grew worse, the cat was taken out of the 
room and locked up. 

The child died. Next day, the cat got 
loose, and ran to the room where she used to 
play with her friend. When she did not find 
her, she began to lament, and went to the 
room where the corpse lay. Here she lay 
down still and sad, till she was taken away 
and locked up again. 

When the child had been laid in her grave, 
the cat was let out of her prison, and went 
off from the house for two weeks. She then 
came back very lean and poor. Still she 
would take no food, but ran away with dis- 
mal cries. 

At length, forced by hunger, she came 
home every day at dinner time, and, after be- 
ing fed, went off again. 

Where do you suppose she spent her time ? 
Under the wall of the grave-yard, close by 
the grave rf her friend. Winter and summer, 
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for five years, Ae lived there ; till the father 
of the little ^rl moved to 9 distant town. 

She used to let his other diUdren plav 
with her ; but she did not love them so well 
as she did the poor little girl that died. 



LESSON XLH. 

The Winter is past* 

Lo, the winter is past; the rain i» orer and gone. The 
flowers appear on the earth ; the laae of the aiaging of 
birds is came, and the voice of the turtle ip heard in 
our land. 

The wintry wind? arc hushed; 

The ice and snow ajre gone ; 
And where.the torrent rushed, 

The streamlet babbles on. 

The earth is now unbound 

From winter's icy chains ; 
And greenness spreads around 

Its mantle on the [dains. 

The flowers are spreading out 

Tbeir beauty to the day ; 
And the insects sport about 

In the cheering sunny ray. 
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The little birds no more 
Sit songless on the trees, 

But warbling music pour 

On the gentle western breeze. 

There's gladness on the earth, 

And music in the air ; 
For the months have given birth 

To the spring so sweet and fain 

The hand of God hath spread 
His blessings far and wide ; 

And the very earth I tread 

Seems to praise him in its pride. 

Shall I, then, silent stand. 

His mercies to survey. 
When the ocean, air, and land. 

Their grateful tribute pay ? 

No — ^let it not be said 

That a little child could see 

The Lord his bounty shed. 
And yet all praiseless be. 

For I am greatly blest ; 

Earth^s treasures now are mine. 
And when I sink to rest, 

I may taste of joys divine. 
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LESSON XLIIL 

Grapes^ Sugar, and Tea. 

Do you know what raisins are ? They are 
grapes, dried a great deaL Grapes, you 
know, grow upon vines ; but raisins are made 
of larger grapes than those upon the vine in 
the garden : they come from a great way off. 

Do you know what sugar comes from? 
Sugar comes from a cane like a walking stick, 
that grows in the ground : they squeeze the 
juice out, and boil it a great deal, and that 
makes sugar. 

And what is tea? Tea is made of the 
leaves of a certain shrub that grows in India. 
The leaves are picked off, sorted and dried 
with much care and skill : it is then fit for 
use, and is packed in chests and sent to the 
market. 

LESSON XLIV. 

The Five Senses. 

Come to me, my dear Mary ; come and sit 
upon my lap. Let me see ; can you count ? 
You have one head, one nose, and one 
mouth ; two eyes, and two ears, two hands, 
and two feet. 
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Well, and on each hand you have fingers ; 
how many fingers ? Four fingers, and one 
thumb ; four and one make five ; and on 
each foot five toes. Well, now, what can 
you do? Think; you can sec with your 
eyes, hear with your ears, smell with your 
nose, smd speak and eat with your mouth. 

Let me try; look at me; yes, you can 
see me, and you can see the room, and the 
window, and the garden beyond : and now 
listen; yes, you can hear my voice; you 
can hear all that I am saying to you ; and 
hark ! you can hear the birds singing in the 
garden.. 

Now, then, here is a pretty rose ; it is just 
blown ; put it to your nose : ah ! you can 
smell too ; and if I give you this slice of cake, 
what shall you do with it ? you will eat it, 
you say: well, then, you can both speak 
and taste, as well as see and hear. 

One, two, three, four; that is not all: 
come here ; look at the stalk of this rose ; 
there is a thorn upon it: touch your arm 
with it ; it pricks, you say : well, then, you 
can' feel. 

So there is feeling, and seeing, and l^ar- 
iiigf and smelling, and tasting; five. Five 
what? Five senses. Has every body fiwre 
senses ? No ; some unhappy pec^le are. bliad 
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and can not see : others are deaf, and can 
not hear ; or dumb, and can not speak. 

Mary ought to be a happy little girl, for 
she can do all these things. She must try 
to be good as well as happy, and learn to 
use these good gifts for the benefit of others 
as well as herself ; for even little gijrls can 
be useful, if they try to be so. 



LESSON XLV. 

The Farmet' and his Dj)g. 

Here comes the farmer with his old dog 
Tray, who follows him, or runs barking be- 
fore him, go where he will. 

Poor old dog ! he has been a good and 
faithful servant these many years ; and once 
he saved his master's life, from the attack of 
robbers, as he was coming home from market. 

The do«; is a good iViend to man. He 
takes care of the garden and grounds by day, 
barks at, and drives off the cattle and horses 
when they attempt to break down the fence ; 
and he protects the house by night from 
thieves and bad men. 

He also looks after the sheep, and keeps 
them from going astray, and leaving the flock. 
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The sheep know him and obey him, better 
than they do the shepherd. 

The dog is the only beast upon whose 
firm and constant friendship man can depend* 
He knows his master's voice and attends to 
his call. 

He can smell strangers at a distance ; and 
if he is left many miles from home, he wilt 
find his way back again, even if he has never 
been the road before. 



LESSON XLVL 

Clothing. 

The sheep hsis a fleece to keep him warm* 
The beaver has a thick fur. The horse has 
hair, and a fine mane. How it flows over his 
neck, and waves in the wind ! The ox also 
is clothed with hair. 

The ducks have feathers ; thick, close feath- 
ers. Puss has a warm fur : put your hands 
upon it : it is like a mufi*. The snail has a 
shell to shelter him from the cold. 

Has the little boy got any thing ? No ; noth- 
ing but a soft skin : a pin would scratch it 
and make it bleed ; poor little naked boy ! 

But the little boy has got many things; 
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fur, and wool, and hair, and feathers. Your 
coat is made of warm wool, shorn from the 
sheep ; your hat is the fur of the rabbit and 
the beaver; and your shoes are made of skin. 

Look at this green tall plant : do you think 
it could be formed into a garment ? When it 
is macle into cloth, it is <;alled linen ; and a 
part of your dress is made of linen. 

So, then, a part of your dress, that you 
now wear, was once growing in the field. 
In some countries, they make clothes from 
the bark of trees. 

Men can make things : the sheep and 
ducks can not spin and weave : and this is 
the reason why the little boy has only his 
soft skin: the little boy, then, must not be 
idle; for although he is but a small child 
now, yet he will one day be a man, and 
most learn to furnish himself with clothing. 
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LESSON XLVIL 

The Hen and Chickens. 

This good girl is up every morning by 
sun-rise, in order that she may feed her little 
flock of poultry before they ramble abroad 
in quest of food. 

The old hen has got but a small brood of 
chickens, but she. takes as much care of them 
as a fond mother does of her children, and 
knows how to provide for their wants, and 
shelter them from danger. 

If a hawk were to come in sight, she 
would espy him at a distance, and warn her 
£ttle ones to hide under the bushes or the 
ieaves; and if the hawk were to come 
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near, she would fly at him with the fury of 
a lion. 

But a few days ago, these little chickens 
were in the egg-shells : the old hen sat upon 
the nest of eggs three weeks, and would 
scarcely come off to eat, lest they should 
perish for want of being kept warm. 

As* soon as they were strong enough, they 
broke the shell and came out, and she kindly 
kept them under her wings for a time ; but 
. now she goes chucking about, and is teach- 
ing them to peck and scratch for their food, 
that, by and by, they may know how to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

It is said that chickens can be hatched in 
an oven ; and I have read that in Egypt it is 
a common practice. As soon as they come 
out of the shell, they are put under the care 
of a fowl, which has been trained to nurse 
them, and she leads them about in the same 
way their true mother would have done. 

But I do not approve of this mode: it 
seems like robbing the parent hen, to take 
the eggs and the chickens from her, and 
place them under the care of some other 
fowl, to provide for and protect them. 

It is like taking a child from its mpther, 
and putting it to nurse, without her consent, 
and in a place unknown to her. Are you 
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not very glad, that it is not the custam to 
hatch chickens in the oven in our countiy ? 



LESSON XLVffl. 
The Diligent Scholar. 

Who is he that leaves his bed early in the 
mornings eager to prepare his lessons for thb 
day ? He comes forth clothed in the dress 
of neatness. 

His step is light and active. The glow 
of health is on his rosy cheeks. His well- 
combed hair hangs in ringlets round his neck. 
On his lips are the words of truth and can- 
dor ; for goodness dwells in his heart. 

He • is the diligent and worthy scholar. 
Behold him, as he comes across the green, 
with his satchel of books in his hand. How 
briskly he walks ! He does not stop to take 
the right hand nor the left. 

He knows which h the nearest way to his 
school, and he scorns to turn away from it. 
He dpes not regard yon crowd of idle boys : 
his ear does not listen to their noisy games. 

He quickens his step, lest he should be a 
minute after school-time. He does not fear 
his teacher will punish him ; for he neglects 
not any of his duty. 
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He loves learning, and he loves those who 
teach him. He looks upon them as his best 
friends, from whose good counsel he hopes 
to derive the means of being useful and 
happy. 

Happy are the parents of such a son. Joy 
and gladness are theirs. His name shall be 
crowned with honors, by the virtuous and 
tke good, when the pious counsels of hb 
father and mother are heard no more, and 
their heads are laid in the silent grave. 



LESSON XLIX. 

Night. 

The sun hath gone to rest, 
With clouds around his head, 

And in the glowing west 
His parting beams are shed. 

The dew is in the dale, 
The mist is on the flood. 

And twilight draws its veil 
O'er the distant hill and wood. 

The little birds are still. 
And resting on the spray ; 

And e'en the gentle rill 

Seems to slumber on its way. 
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The busy sounds of life 
Are sinking into peace ; 

For God hath bid the strife 
And the toil of day to cease. 

'Tis He who kindly draws 
The curtains of the west, 

That the silent gloom may cause 
Mine eyes to close in rest. 

'Tis He whose arms are spread 
O'er my pillow in the night ; 

He will guard my sleeping head, 
Till the morning open bright. 

Then how can I forbear 
To praise the Lord above, 

For the blessings that I share 
Of his goodness and his love ? 

Or how can it be right, 

If I neglect to pray 
For his saving hand by nightj 

Or his helping hand by day ? 



LESSON L- 
Natiire^s Carpet 

We will drink tea out of doors. Bring 
the tea-things. Come, 'fetch your hat. It 
is very pleasant. But here is no table. 
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What must we do ? O, here is a large, 
rouhd stump of a tree : • it will da very wdl 
for a table. 

But we have no chairs. Here is a seat of 
turf, and a bank almost covered with violets : 
we shall sit here, and jou and Billy may lie 
on the carpet. 

The carpet is in the parlor. Yes, there 
is a carpet in the parlor, but there is a car- 
pet here too. What is it ? The grass is the 
carpet out of doors. 

Pretty, green, soft carpet ! and it is very 
* large, for it spreads every where, over all the 
fields, and over all the meadows ; and it is 
very pleasant for the sheep and the lambs to 
lie down upon. I do not know what they 
would do without it, for they have no feath- 
er-bed to sleep upon. 



LESSON LI. 
The Oak. 



What a fine tree is the oak ! What a num- 
ber of acorns hang upon it ! They are good 
food for hogs. But do not think that the 
stately oak is of no value but for feeding 
swine. It has much other value. 
6* 
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This Sturdy tree, which speads out its 
stfong arms on all sides, was once but a little 
acorn. It has many branches, thousands of 
acorns, and still more leaves* It has great 
roots, which strike a long way into the 
ground, and spread all round at the bottom. 

The roots keep it from being blown down 
by violent gusts of wind, which often shake 
it ; and through the roots it draws the moisture 
of the earth, to nourish it and keep it alive. 

Now, is it not strange, that this great and 
noble tree should grow at first from a little 
acorn? and that it should keep on growing 
larger and larger for hundreds of years ? 

We look with great delight upon an aged 
and wide-spreading oak. How many storms 
' and tempests it has withstood ! How often 
have the weary sought its shelter from the 
noon-day heat ! Our fathers' fathers have re- 
posed in its shade, and our children's children 
may, for ages yet to come, gambol under its 
leafy boughs. 



LESSON UI. 

Prayer and Praise. 

Mv dear child, you will shortly arrive at an 
age, when you must no longer think and act 
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as a child, but must ^^put away childiie^ 
things." 

Let me, therefore, beseech you to bear in 
mind, that both good and evil are before you, 
and that unless, with a sincere heart, you 
choose and love the one, you will surely be 
the victim of the other. 

The first step you must take, is, to waken 
your mind to a sense of the great task you 
have to fulfil. It is a source of deep regret, 
that so many perform the duty of praise and 
prayer, not with joy, and love, and grateful 
feelings, but in a cold and careless manner. 

When you offer up your praise to the Most 
High, confide to this kindest of fathers all 
the wishes and desires of your heart ; but, 
at the same time, submit them all to his will, 
and freely leave it to his divine wisdom to 
dispose of you, and all that belongs to you. 

Thank him for his blessings; and even 
sjiould he think fit to punish you, you must 
still be thankful ; for, rely on it, it is an act 
of his mercy, meant for your good. 

Implore him to direct and assist you in all 
hardships and trials ; to comfort and support 
you in sickness and sorrow ; and to preserve 
you, by his grace, from falling into the dan- 
ger of sin, in the hour of joy and health. 

Forget not to beseech him to forgive you 
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your faults^ and misdeeds during the daj, and 
to protect and defend you from, all evH by 
night; and do this, not merely in formal 
words, but " in spirit and in truth ; ^ in grate- 
ful love and humble homage. 

In youth, the feelings are warm and open : 
the heart should then admire what is great, 
and melt at proofs of tender regard; and 
where can be found any object so proper to 
excite these feelings as the Father of the 
world, and the Giver of all goodness? 



LESSON LIIL 

Duty to Parents. 

You have read something of the duty of 
praise and prayer to the Most High, which I 
hope you do not neglect to perform. Your 
next care should be, to attend to the wishes 
and commands of your parents; and to do 
all they require of you in a cheerful and 
willing manner. 

Some children put on a sulky look, and be- 
gin to grumble, when they are told to do any 
thing : this shows a bad heart, such, as I trust 
you do not possess. 

Your father and mother have taken care of 
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J^ou, and treated you kindly, when your help- 
ess state would not allow you^to do the most 
trifling thing for yourself. 

Even now, they do not neglect nor forsake 
you, but do all in their power for your com- 
fort; and in many cases, perhaps, they de- 
prive themselves of what they stand much 
in need of, in order that you may want for 
nothing. 

They supply you daily with food and clo- 
thing ; and send you to school, that you may 
acquire what will render you good and happy." 
If, then, you possess the smallest portion of 
grateful feeling, you will do all in your pow- 
er to return tiheir fondness, and repay their 
care. 

Besides, unless you fulfil your duty to your 
parents, you will offend "your Father who 
is in heaven " ; for one of his commands is, 
" Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee." . . 

Thsrefore you must neither expect to en- 
joy a long and happy life here, nor a blessed 
one in the world to come, if you do not hon- 
or your parents, that is, obey, respect, and 
love them. 

Let your conduct show that your love is 
sincere, by trying to please them in all you 
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do, and by doing nothing that you are cer- 
tain will displease them* 

Study their very looks, and strive to fulfil 
th^ir wishes, if you can, even before they im- 
part them to you. The pursuit of such a 
line of conduct will convey to your heart a 
real pleasure, which no breach of the duty 
you owe them can ever bestow. 

Forget not the ties which bind you to the 
authors of your being ; nor let Aem, for a 
single moment, feel the bitter anguish of 
knowing 

* How shaiper than a seipent's tooth it k 
To have a thankless child." 



LESSON LIV. 

The Ever-Present God. 

« The eyes of the Jjord are in every place^ beboiding tho 
evil and the good." 

O God, where'er my footsteps tread 

By plain or mountain high ; 
Where ocean's restless billows spread. 
Or forests lift their mighty head, 

I feel that Thou art nigh, . 
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If, in the gloom of valleys deep, 

I flee the scornful eye 
Of folly's idle, thoughtless brood, 
E'en there, in silent solitude, 

I know that Thou art nigh. 

In crowded cities, public shows, 

'Mid pleasure's pomp and glare, 
Of lone beneath the silent sky, 
I cannot 'scape thy piercing eye. 
For Thau art present there. 

At home — abroad — with friends — alone^ 

In day or darkest night, 
No moment passes, but I stand 
Within the compass of thy hand, 

Exposed to clearest sight. 

If I would hide my guilty head 

From thine all-searching eye, > 
E'en mglU shall be as bright as day^ 
And gloomiest caverns me betray, 
For Thou art always nigh. 

Then how can I presume to do 

Such evil in thy sight. 
Since I abi never left alone. 
And all my secret sins are known. 

Though wrought in darkest night ? 
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Then/Lord, assist me so to walk 

Beneath thy watchful eye, 
That I may never sinful be, 
Because no creature seeth me. 
Since Thou art ever nigh. 
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